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NOAH’S SACRIFICE. 


Genesis viii. 20, 21. 


Nearly twelve months, the mighty flood of waters had 
covered the face of the earth. And nearly, during the 
yeriod of twelve months, Noah and his family were the in- 
habitants of the ark, while it floated on the bosom of the 
great deep, without a rudder, without masts, and without 
ails. Then the church of God consisted only of eight 
persons, and the whole race of Adam was included in one 
family. What became of all the rest who peopled the 
lobe, from the beginning of time till the days of Noah? 
Death swept them all away. When this second founder of 
or race entered the ark, it is very probable there were 
nore than a thousand millions of human beings. Among 
the whole, there was not one good person to be found. 
Alas! for their iniquities, the flood of waters destroyed 
them all. Language cannot describe the greatness of the 
calamity! When God dried up the waters of the flood, 
he desired Noah and his family to leave the ark. A gra- 
tious God conducted them in, and a merciful God led 
hem out. It was an affecting sight to witness Noah, his 
amily, the creeping things, the beasts, and the flying fowl 

tering the ark ;—and it was also affecting to witness a 
congregation so various, coming out to be separated and 
scattered by the hand of God. A short while after Noah 
ind his family removed from the ark, he held a sacred fes- 
wal. He built an altar, he offered sacrifices, and God 
graciously accepted the thanksgivings of Noah. He built 
maltar. This is among the first things he did after leav- 
ing the ark,—perhaps the very first. He and his family 
were miraculously preserved, and the kindness of God 
loudly demanded the expressions of thankfulness and 
praise. He and his family were now turned out into a 
desolate world, but the worship of God was sufficient to 
dispel the gloom, and even render the wilderness a para- 
ise. We have received multitudes of mercies from God, 
and we should be forward in the expressions of our grati- 





‘tude and love. He offered a sacrifice upon the altar. It 
consisted of clean animals,—every clean beast and every 
‘Clean fowl. The clean animals entered the ark in sevens. 
\Every seventh was presented in sacrifice. All these ani- 
juals were clean, to show that our services should be pure, 
hand our persons sanctified by the blood of Christ. Noah 
\as liberal in his sacrifices. His stock was small, yet he 
dedicated the seventh part to God. May God make us 
liberal in his cause, and may we never serve him with 
what costs us nothing. 

» God accepted the sacrifice of Noah. 


*‘ And the Lord 
!melleth a sweet savour.” 


God was pleased with the 











thankfulness of his servant. 
votion. He was pleased with his love, his liberality, and 
his zeal. Such displays of piety and grace were to God, 
what the fresh and agreeable odor of flowers is to us in the 


He was pleased with his de- 


months of spring, or the beginning of summer. Blessed 
shall we be, if we are accepted in the beloved. 


[Scriptare History. 








Moral Cales. 


THE MESSENGER BIRD, 
Or, the Spirit of True Benevolence. 





The amiable wife of the celebrated author, Helvetius, 
whose graces and qualities inspired her husband in the 
production of his charming poem on “ Happiness,” pos- 
sessed a remarkable passion for birds; and having devot- 
ed much time to the interesting study of Ornithology, 
she knew all the various modes of rearing and feeding 
them. 

At her beautiful country seat of Auteuil, Madame Hel- 
vetius had caused the erection of an elegant and commo- 
dious aviary, in which were assembled a feathered and 
tuneful throng ; and which was an asylum for all the birds 
of the surrounding country during the inclement months 
of winter. The aviary was only closed at night, in order 
to secure its inmates from being attacked by destructive 
animals. In the morning, when Madame H. had distrib- 
uted with her own hands the peculiar food suited to their 
different natures, she opened their prison doors, and per- 
mitted them to enjoy entire freedom. Hopping from spray 
to spray, they would then make the surrounding woods 
merry with their melodious notes. 

It frequently happened that during the fine weather in 
summer, but few of this joyous troop returned to the asy- 
lum where the most tender care disputed with abundance. 
An insect, taken on the wing—the muddy water of a pond 
—and the slightest shelter afforded by a twig—were often 
preferred to the long ears of grain—the delicate seed—the 
clear limpid fountain, and the nests of moss and down, 
which decorated the aviary ; so true to nature is it, that 
not even imprisonment in a palace, with every luxury, can 
compensate for the loss of liberty and independence! But, 
when came frost and snow, and the winds whistled chill 
through the leafless trees, then would these little fugitives 
gladly return to enjoy the sweets of hospitality ; bringing 
with them not a few strangers, who sought also an asylum 
from cold and hunger. 





It was never without regret that Madame Helvetius sep- 
arated herself from her numerous and beloved guests; but 
the celebrity of her name—the charm of her society, and 
the graces of her person and manner, called her to become 
the ornament of a gay capital, to which she usually repair- 
ed about the first of January. 

The memorable severe winter of 1788, produced in 
France, unparalelled distress and misfortune. Rivers, 
choaked by ice, piled mountains high, broke through their 
natural barriers, and destroyed indiscriminately castle and 
cottage. Wild beasts, emboldened by the pangs of hun- 
ger, darted into the sheepfolds, and besieging the hamlet, 
attacked the infant in its cradle. The bodies of men 
were found upon the highway petrified by cold; and in 
the fields and woods, game of every kind was seen extend- 
ed dead upon the snow. One would have thought that 
the solar system was deranged, that the earth had deviat- 
ed from its course ; so completely had the temperature of 
France—which is not one of the least advantages she de- 
rives from nature—changed into that of Greenland or No- 
va Zembla! 

It wasthen that Madame Helvetius—after having as- 
sured herself that her numerous feathered family at Au- 
teuil were well provided for, and not suffering in any man- 
ner the effects of such a disastrous winter—occupied her- 
selfin Paris, in affording relief to the unhappy poor. Her 
touching pity extended itself to all the suffering beings 
around her. 

Often from the windows of her apartment—which open- 
ed upon a long terrace—she observed that a great number 
of sparrows, who found refuge at night in the stables of 
the hotel, during the day vainly sought for food. Her 
heart so attuned to benevolence that she could not witness 
unmoved the distress of even the smallest of God’s crea- 
tures, prompted her to extend to them relief. Exposing 
herself to the rigorous cold, she opened a window, and 
stepping upon the terrace swept from it the snow with her 
own hands. When she had cleared a spot large enough 
she hastened to distribute thereon, grains of different 
kinds; and to her joy she soon saw alight, an infinite num- 
ber of birds, who devoured the repast spread for them. 
Thus the good madame H. occupied herself every morn- 
ing, while many of her little sisters crowded around her; 
some even venturing so far as to peep in at the window of 
her apartment. 

One day while abandoning herself to this pleasure, one 
sparrow of the numerous flock came and perched itself 
upon her head, descended to her shoulder, and nestled in 
her bosom. Madame H. attributed this boldness to the 
intense cold, with which the bird appeared to be some- 
what benumbed; so she hastened to warm it with her 
hands—to caress it—and entering her apartment, approach- 
ed the fire; but the bird increased its familiarity—perch- 
ing on her finger, it pecked -her hand; and alighting on 
her shoulder, it flapped its wings, as if wishing to express 
gratitude to its benefactress. Somewhat puzzled by this 
demeanor, Madame H. thought that it could be no other 
than a pet sparrow belonging to some person in the neigh- 
borhood, and had been attracted thither by the grain upon 
the terrace; so, after a little time she re-opened the win- 
dow and said to the bird— 

“If thou dost belong to any one in this neighborhood 
they will be uneasy concerning thy fate; fly quickly and 
comfort those who mourn thy absence. If thou canst net 
find thy home, return to me, poor little wanderer. Oh! 
return agaiu to nestle in my bosom.” 

With these words she gave it a kiss, and away it flew. 
from her sight. 

- On the morrow, Madame Helvetius was pleased to find 
again, among her daily increasing flock, the little refugee 
who had inspired her with so much interest on the pre- 
ceding day. So soon as it had taken its meal, the affee- 
tionate bird flew more familiarly, if possible, than before, 
to receive a caress, when, to her great surprise, Madame 
H. discovered, that around its neck was fastened a narrow 
blue ribbon, from which suspended the end of a glove fin- 
ger, forming a tiny bag. Excited by the most lively cu- 
riosity she eagerly examined it, and found within a:thin 
leaf of paper, folded into the smallest possible compass, 
upon which was written in a delicate hand, the following 
lines from Racine : 


“ Aux petits des oiseaux tu donnes leur pature, 
Et. ta bonte s’etend sur tout la nature ; 
which, literally translated, is— 
“Thou givest other little birds their food 
And thy kindness extends over all nature.” 
Moved with intense interest, Madame Helvetius pe- 
rused the postcript attache ! to this flattering quotation. 
** Virtuous persons in your neighborhood are languish- 
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- 
ing in need ; would’you do less foft m than for the nu- 
merous feathered family whom you gourish with food each 
morning.” « 

“Doubtless not!” she exclaimed, abandoning herself to 
every kind of emotion—* resist @ request so touching ? 
impossible !’” é 

Hastening to her escrutoire she took from it a draft for 
six hundred livres, which she deposited in the little bag, 
and fastened it again around the bird’s neck. Bestowing 
repeated kisses upon the interesting messenger, she went 
out upon the terrace, and bade it fly to relieve those who 
were perhaps at that moment suffering the pangs of cold 
and hunger. Her eyes attentively followed the direction 
of the sparrow’s flight, hoping that she might thus discov- 
er the spot where it alighted; but no, the trees in the neigh- 
boring gardens intercepted her view, and Madame Hel- 
vetius, returning to her apartment abandoned herself to the 
sweetest reflections. 

“ By what means,” thought she, ‘“‘ could this family have 
instructed a simple sparrow to direct its flight hitherward 
and perform the task of selecting me for their benefac- 


tress! Ah! how anxious I am to know them; to visit 
them. With what touching delicacy the appeal was 
made. The more I reflect, the more I am lost in aston- 
ishment.”’ 


Many days passed, and brought not again the bird. 
Madame Helvetius thought constantly of this strange ad- 
venture, but was careful not to speak of it to any one; for 
thus she would have revealed a benevolent action, which 
if made known, would have lost its merit. Sometimes the 
vivacity of her brilliant imagination, and her profound 
knowledge of the world, created in her mind the suspicion 
that she had been made the sport of some artful impostor ; 
for often among the interesting and worthy objects who 
claim our commiseration, will steal those who impose upon 
our credulity and our confidence. 

At last, one morning, while Madame H. was sweeping 
the snow from the terrace for the daily distribution of the 
grain, among the birds which came flocking around—for 
it appeared as if all the birds in and about Paris attended 
the morning levee upon the terrace of the good Madame 
H., she spied the little faithful messenger with its ribbon 
and bag. 

‘“ Welcome!” cried she, ‘‘ welcome! and so thou hast 
for me another billet ?” ’ 

The bird seemed pleased and proud, and wheeled around 
her head in graceful circles before alighting upon her 
hand. 

The bag was once more opened with deep emotion, 
while Madame H. advanced to her escrutoire, that she 
might be ready to deposite a new pledge of her generosity 
when her attention was arrested by the following : 

** You have saved us! you have saved an estimable ar- 
tist and his family. Accept our blessings, our thanks. 
The six hundred fvres shall be repaid as soon as the re- 
turn of spring, and the labor of our hands will permit.” 

These words were blotted over by tears of gratitude, 
and Madame H. could not restrain a few sympathizing 
drops, at having been the means of alleviating the distress 
of a virtuous family. She now applauted herself more 
than ever for having yielded to the first promptings of her 
generous heart, and wrote this reply. 

“‘T thought I had bestowed a gift; and it is but a loan. 
The happiness I experience by having been useful to you, 
renders me your debtor.” 

“« How very dear this sweet bird must be to those whose 
interpreter it is.’’ 

With these words, and many caresses, Madame H. sent 
it forth to seek its home, and each succeeding morn she 
watched in vain; her feathered favorite appeared no more 
to partake of her bounty. 

[Remainder Next Week.] 








Narrative. 


THE SECRET DISCIPLE. 
Reminiscences of a Country Congregation. 

Near my father’s house lived a farmer, who was not a 
religious man. Worse than that, he hated religion, and 
so did his wife, and so did his children. The family at- 
tended church, it is true, or they could have had no favor 
in the eyes of the people among whom they lived. There 
was little refinement among them, perhaps there were few 
families that surrounded them in which there was less of a 
taste for reading, and so little acquaintance with what was 
going on in the religious or learned world. {t was never 
known that any of them had had any convictions of sin or 
serious thoughts on the subject of religion. They were 
rapidly growing up; the parents had become old, and al- 
most beyond the reach of gracious influence; several of 
the sons and daughters had married, and settled near by, 
and all were apparently indifferent to the concerns of their 
precious souls. The girls were not gay, but had never 
made any pretensions to religion ; living in the midst of 
the gospel as if it were sent to all but them, and unmind- 
ful of the future as if they were utter disbelievers in a 
world to come. 

Of the three or four girls now grown to womanhood, 
there was one who was known to be more retiring in her 
manners, gentler in her disposition, and more inclined to 
attend upon religious meetings than any of the rest. Yet 
it was altogether unknown to her own sisters and parents 
and to every one else that even she was ever concerned 


al seriousness were attributed to the fact that her health 
was delicate, though there was no thought of her being 
disposed to any peculiar disease. It was now drawing 
nigh to winter, and as the cold weather increased, it was 
observed that Sarah had a slight cough, and her cheeks, 
which were naturally free from color, were slightly tinged 
with a hue that looked like returning health. But it came 
and went again, and the cough increased, and Sarah’s 
strength, never great, was failing, and before winter was 
over she was confined to her bed, the marked and sealed 
victim of consumption. Her pastor had watched her for 
a long time, as he had seen her quietly dropping in at eve- 
ning prayer meeting, or he had detected a fixed attention 
and apparent interest under the preaching of the Word, 
and when it was known that her health was failing he had 
sought an early occasion to speak with her of the things 
belonging to her everlasting peace. As soon as she could 
converse with him in private, Sarah stated to him that for 
more than a year past she had cherished a secret and trem- 
bling hope that her sins had been forgiven, and that Jesus 
was her Saviour! He was astonished, almost as if he had 
seen a vision. To have found a disciple of Christ in that 
family was a discovery which he had never dreamed of 
making. He begged her to open her heart, and tell him 
by what way she had been led to cherish such a hope as 
seemed to be hovering round her soul. Taking courage 
from his kindness, and finding a sweet relief in the very 
thought of having one to share a secret which she had 
never wished to keep, Sarah proceeded at once to say that 
for many years she had been more or less anxious as to 
the future ; she had listened with attention to the preach- 
ing of the word, and had read the Bible when no one would 
know it; but the family were so much opposed to religion, 
and among themselves go often spoke contemptuously of 
it and of those who professed it, that she had shrunk from 
making any disclosure of her feelings, lest she should en- 
counter the ridicule and opposition of her friends. Often 
the words of our Saviour spoken to those who were afraid 
to confess him betore men, had fallen with dreadful power 
on her burdened heart, and she had prayed for strength to 
overcome the fear, which as a snare had bound her, but 
hitherto she had not been able to resist the temptation to 
silence. But now the ice was broken. She was willing 
and anxious that the world should know that she would be 
the friend and follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. Her 
parents, and brothers and sisters, were struck dumb at the 
announcement, that one of their number wished to be a 
a Christian! Yet Sarah had always been so mild and pa- 
tient, silent and sometimes sad, when they had been mak- 
ing fun of religion, mindful of the Sabbath when they had 
been breaking it, and punctual at church when they had 
been finding an easy excuse for staying away, that they 
were ready to admit that they had always thought ‘ Sally 
was trying to be goed,” though she had said nothing 
about it. 

A new scene opened in that house on the day that this 
revelation was made. Sarah was confined to her bed, and 
symptoms had appeared, too plain to be mistaken, that dis- 
ease was silently working its way through the frail tene- 
ment that confined her spirit, but a joy and peace of more 
than earthly lustre and loveliness glowed upon her face, 
and her tongue, loosed as from a silence of life, was now 
constantly speaking of the wonderful love of Him who was 
her soul’s comfort and stay. She called her aged parents 
to her bedside, and told them that she was soon to die, that 
they were soon to die, that the precious Saviour who had 
spoken peace to her soul was also able and willing to for- 
give their sins and prepare them for heaven, but they must 


' make haste to repent, or they would fail of eternal life. 


And then she pointed to the skies, and spoke of the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, before which she and they would 
shortly stand, and with all the tender emotion that must swell 
a dying daughter’s heart, asshe pleads with her grey-haired 
parents on the verge of thé grave, she besought them toseek 
the Lord till they found him,and make sure work of the dread 
eternity before them. Then she called her brothers and 
sisters around her, and as she had strength to speak, she 
commended the Saviour to them as the guide of their youth, 
begging them to forsake their sins, and to embrace him as 
their portion. 

She lingered along through the winter and the spring; 
and in the midst of summer, death came to her chamber 
and set her spirit free. ‘There was a vast assembly at her 
funeral. The young people from the country having heard 
that she had secretly turned from the world to God, were 
arrested for a moment by the voice of Providence, and 
came to follow her remains to the grave. The minister 
stated at the funeral that from the hour that she had found 
grace to confess Christ before men, he had revealed 
himself to her soul with a fullness of love that passed all 
understanding. It was divine grace, displayed with a 
richness and depth that filled her with joys and rejoicings, 
which no words were adequate to convey. If any regret 
was mingled with her thoughts of an early death, it was 
drawn from the fact that she had so long concealed her 
feelings ; perhaps if she had, at an early day, avowed the 
Lord to be her God, she might have persuaded those she 
loved to come with her in the way to heaven. As the 
weeks of weariness and declension wore away, he soul re- 
newed its strength, and delighted in flying nearer and 
nearer to the celestial world. Visions, not of fancy, but 
visions of revealed glory opened to her enraptured eyes, 
and she described her glorious views with an eloquence 
and fervor that filled her friends with wonderful awe. They 
knew not what it meant. Their ears had never heard such 
sounds ; and with silent amazement the old parents sat by 





about her soul ; and her quietness of manner and occasion- 


the side of that dying bed, as if stupified by the sight. 
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For many days before her departure, she lived in a frame 
of mind such as few saints attain, and, at last, when the 
hour of her departure came, she cried, ‘‘Oh grave where 
is thy victory ? O death! where is thy sting?” and with q 
smile that would have looked sweet on a seraph’s brow 
she fell asleep in Jesus. 

The relation which her pastor gave at the funeral, made 
a deep impression on the great assembly, aud not a few of 
the young people were awakened to a sense of their own 
condition. The death of Sarah was made the life of oth. 
ers. Some time after her death, it pleased the Lord to 
awaken her youngest brother to a viewof his danger. He 
spoke of it in the family, and they laughed at him! They 
made all manner of fun of the seriousness of this lad. 
When he went to some retiried part of the house to pray 
for his soul, they would follow him and mock his anxie. 
ties, and annoy him so that he could find no peace. He 
would go far away into the woods, and there, where no ear 
but God could hear him, he would cry for mercy. And 
the Lord God heard and answered. His soul was set at 
liberty, and he rejoiced in the assurance of acceptance and 
pardon. Without any delay, he avowed his purpose to be 
the Lord’s, and in the face of the taunts of those who had 
not long ago wept at the grave of a pious sister, he stood 
up before the world and confessed Christ Jesus to be his 
portion and his all. From that time he was a decided 
Christian.— The Guardian. 











Nursery. 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


No. 6 
EDDY’S WALKS. 


Every day when it does not storm, Eddy goes out to 
take a walk. Sometimes he goes with his mother, but 
commonly with a little girl whom he calls ‘ Phiddy.” 
There are several walks which he is in the habit of taking. 
One is ‘‘ down street,” which leads to a bridge that crosses 
the brook. He likes to take this because there are a par- 
cel of ducks who go into the water, near the bridge, and 
sail about there. Another walk leads along by the side of 
the river. There is one place where the river comes very 
near to the road, and there is only a fence between. Ed- 
dy likes to stand on one of the boards of this fence, and 
throw small stones into the water. It pleases him very 
much to hear the stones splash! in the water. ; 

Sometimes he goes “‘ up street” to carry letters to the 
Post Office for his father. If he finds any letters or pa- 
pers there for his papa, he brings them home and gives 
them to him. He very often t a stick with him when 
he goes to walk, either for a can, or “‘ to drive the cows 
with,” as he says. He used to be afraid of the dogs he 
met in the street, but now he is not. One day, a little 
black dog, named Ponto, came into his father’s garden, 
while Eddy was there. The dog was very playful, and 
frisked about every where so fast that Eddy was afraid of 
him. He ran as fast as he could whenever the dog came 
near him, calling out, “I will be a good boy, Ponto; I 
will be a good boy.” This made his mamma laugh very 
much, becanse she had read a story of a little boy, who 
said the same thing to a cat, of which he was afraid. But 
Eddy is not afraid of dogs now, and when he meets one, 
he puts his arms around his neck, and patshim. He wants 
very. much to have a little dog himself. L. P. H. 





Sabbath School. 








VIRTUE REWARDED. 

The presentation of a Bible by the Methodist Episcopal Sabbath 
School of Alexandria to one of its scholars as an expression of af- 
fection and approbation, for his attentions to his aged and blind 
grandmother. 


Dear Youne Reaper,—It affords us great pleasure to 
give publicity to the very interesting ceremony alluded to 
above, which we are sure will be gratifying to you, as it 
was to us who witnessed it. But you inquire, Where is 
Alexandria? and what sort of a place is it? We answer, 
It is situated in the District of Columbia, within a few 
miles of Washington City, the metropolis of this great na- 
tion. It is quite an ancient city, handsomely laid cut; 
the streets all cross each other at right angles. It rises 
gently from the Potomac, a bold and beautiful river, which 
it overlooks, as it is glides majestically by us, washing our 
wharves, and bringing to our stores the products and man- 
ufactures of other cities and of other countries. 

Sunday Schools have been in operation here for many 
years, exerting their healthful influence upon society, and 
have been attended with more or less success, Our school 
is held in the Methodist Episcopal church on Washington 
street, under the care of brother John M’Cormick, our su- 
perintendent, who, by his zeal and activity, has won the 
confidence and affection of all. 

And now let us bring before you the interesting circum- 
stance referred to above. If you were here you might see 
on Sunday morning, as the hour of divine service ap- 
proaches, an aged, infirm, and blind female, slowly wending 
her way to the house of worship, led by her grandson, one 
of the scholars in our school. Her blindness, which has 
been of some years’ continuance, was produced by severe 
affliction. She is entirely bereft of sight. All the beau- 
ties of nature which surround you, and which afford you 
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so much delight, are shut out from her view, as nothing 
but midnight darkness envelopes her. She cannot see 
even her nearest and dearest friends; not even the dear 
little boy, who, taking her by the hand, like an angel of 
mercy, leads her to the house of prayer. You now see 
them, as carefully he directs her footsteps to the door, and 
helps her in; then leads her up the aisle till she reaches a 
comfortable seat, then walking to another part of the church, 
he seats himself, and waits till the assembly is dismissed, 
when he cheerfully resumes his duty, and conducts her 
home again. And on sacramental occasions, you may see 
him go forward and lead her slowly to the Lord's table, 
and wait till she receives from the hand of the minister 
the symbols of the broken body and shed blood of her 
Lord and Saviour, and with holy rapture rolling her sight- 
less eyeballs toward heaven. While all is darkness be- 
neath the skies, she views by faith her Saviour, and joy- 
fully anticipates the day when she shall see him as he is. 
This being over, he leads her carefully back to her seat. 
As you may suppose, such attention to this aged saint 
was not only noticed by our heavenly Father, whose first 
command with promise is, ‘‘ Honor thy father and mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee;” but it was likewise observed and ap- 
proved by his teachers, who, together with all the school, 


resolved at the suggestion of a friend, to give a public ex-- 


pression of their high esteem for the child, and approval 
of his conduct. They resolved to do this, first, for his en- 
conragement, and to reward him for his noble behaviour 
toward his grandmother; and, secondly, to impress upon 
the whole school the lessons of instruction contained in 
the Bible, and beautifully exemplified in his conduct, of 
rendering love, honor, and obedience to our parents ; and, 
thirdly, to excite the spirit of emulation in others, by show- 
ing that vir.ue will be rewarded. ' 
They agreed, by a unanimous vote, to present him a 
Bible, which, after a delay of two or three weeks, was pro- 
cuted. A beautiful one it was too; bound in red moroc- 
co, ornamented with gilt, bearing his name and the name 
of the school in gold letters, and a beautiful inscription on 
the inside of the lid, under the motto, ‘‘ God is love,’’ stat- 
ing the circumstances under which it was presented. On 
last Sunday morning, it was presented in the presence of 
the school. I wish you had been here to witness the cer- 
emony. After several hymns had been sung, and some of 
the teachers had engaged in prayer, the dear little fellow 
was called forward out of his class, and while breathless 
silence reigned throughout the school, it was presented by 
brother Blake, one of our beloved pastors, in the name of 
the school, accompanying the gift with a brief but appro- 
priate address, in which, after remarking upon the rich- 
ness and beauty of the book itself, as reflecting great cred- 


_ it both upon the kindness of the hearts that bestowed it, 


and upon the virtuous conduct that merited it, he proceed- 
ed to notice the great importance of the truths it contain- 
ed; and by a very simple but impressive contrast between 
the condition of the school then present, and the condition 
of heathen and barbarous countries, he showed most clear- 
ly our indebtedness to the Bible ; and that to its doctrines, 
morals, and institutions, we are indebted for all that ele- 
vates us above them. He referred to gne of the plain doc- 
trines of Scripture, viz. that of honoring our parents, and 
in a very touching manner contrasted the conduct of this 
little boy with the conduct of heathens toward their pa- 
rents; and to add brightness and beauty to the example 
of the child, observed that he was not actuated by any 
hope of being rewarded in this world, nor did he suppose 
that his conduct had attracted particular attention; but 
that God who noticed the widow’s mite, and approved it 
more than the offerings of the great, because of the mo- 
tives that prompted her, noticed the budding forth of vir- 
tue in that youthful heart. 

He then, in avery affecting manner, alluded to the blind 
grandmother holding the hand of the little boy, who, though 
unable to see him as he leads her, or to recognize the fea- 
tures of his face, yet pressing him to her heart, may joy- 
fully expect a happy meeting in the kingdom above, where 
she shall see him, and dwell with him forever. At this 
time the little boy, who had been greatly interested all the 
while, was so deeply affected, his heart was so melted and 
overwhelmed, that he burst out in a flood of tears, express- 
ing in tears what his language could not describe; and, 
O! what a scene presented itself! what a tide of deep 
sympathy rolled over the whole school! Every heart, 
both of teachers and scholars, swelled with emotion, and 
the gilstening and trembling tear-drop forced itself into 
every eye, and rolled down the cheek. He then handed 
the book to the boy, and urged him to read it through 
once a year, to prize it highly, to preserve it carefully, to 
make it the man of his counsel, the guide of his youth, and 
assured him that its precious truths, through God’s grace, 
would comfort him through life, and enable him to triumph 
indeath. The little boy, receiving the book, and holding 
it up in view of the school, in the fulness of his heart re- 
plied, ‘‘ I thank the school for this beautiful present, and I 
thank you, my beloved pastor, for the affectionate manner 
in which you have presented it; and, I assure you, I shall 
prize it very highly, and endeavor to keep it as long as I 
shall live.” 

After singing a few verses of a hymn, and after we all 
had time to wipe the fast-falling tears from our faces, 
brother Wheat, our worthy president, arose and gave us 
an interesting address, reviewing the history of the school 
for the last thirty years, during all of which time he has 
been connected with it. He commented in a very feeling 
manner upon the ceremony just ended, expressed the great 
pleasure it had afforded him to witness it, and said it was 





the most interesting scene that had ever come under his 
notice in this schoo]. He urged the teachers to increased 
diligence in this cause, and urged the scholars to greater 
love for the school, and greater love and obedience to their 
parents, showing that the honor done to them is done to 
God. He nial, by referring affectingly to Tommy 
being eyes and feet to his grandmother, reading the Bible 
to her, and leading her to church, and said he should not 


be surprised if he should yet live to see this dear boy in . 


the pulpit, hear him preach the Gospel, and Jead many sin- 
ners to Christ and tu heaven. 


After prayer by brother Blake the interesting exercises 


colsed, but many a day will roll arvund before they will be 
forgotten. A Specraror. 
Alexandria, October 10, 1845. 
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HONESTY REWARDED. 


A gentleman jumping from an omnibus in the city of 
w York, dropt his pocket-book, and had gone some dis- 
tance before he discovered its loss; then hastily returning 
inquired of every passenger whom he met, if a pocket-book 


| who was desirous of relieving poor Emma. 


way of salvation in the Sunday-School by some kind teach- 
er who was at present unacqainted with the success of her 
labors. In the midst of so much poverty, filth, vice and 
neglect,'the incorruptible seed was springing up. Among 
other things she told me was this, that she often thought 
of that sweet verse she learned at school— . 


“Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,” &c. 


and that while lying there, she often forgot the cold, for 
hours together, when remembering the lessons she learned 
in her Sabbath School. At her earnest request, although 
I had a bad cold, and she was very feeble, we sang ahymn 
together. I read a portion of Scripture, and united in 
prayer. 

A short time after this visit | called again with a lady, 
We mounted 


« the ladder, and knocked many times at Emma’sdoor. To 


, our surprise, however, she gave no answer. 


At length we 
opened the door, but Emma’s bed-quilt now served for her 
winding-sheet. Emma lay alone in the room, but she was 


_ dead. Her body lay befure us, but her soul had taken its 


had been seen ; finally meeting a little girl of ten years , 
old, to whom he made the same inquiry, she asked, ‘‘ what | 


kind of a pocket-book ?” 
ing her apron, “is this it 1” 


He described it—then unfold- | 
“Yes, that is mine, come | 


into this store with me.” They entered, he opened the — 


book, counted the notes and examined the papers, “ they 
are all right,” said he; “ fifteen notes of a thousand dol- 


lars each ; had they fallen into other hands, I might never | 


have seen them again; take then, my little girl, this note 
of a thousand dollars, as a reward for your honesty, and a 
lesson to me to be more careful in future.’ ‘‘ No,” said 
the girl, ‘‘ I cannot take it, I have been taught at Sunday 
School not to keep what is not mine, and my parents would 
not be pleased if I took the note home, they might sup- 
pose I had stolen it.” 
where your parents live ;” the girl took him to an humble 
tenement in an obscure street, rude, but cleanly; he in- 
formed the parents of the case, they told him their child 
had acted correctly, they were “poor, it was true, but 
their pastor had always told them not to set their hearts on 
rich gifts.” The gentleman told them they must take it, 
and he was convinced they would make a good use of it, 
from the principle they had professed. 

The pious parents then blessed their benefactor, for 
such he proved ; they paid debts which had disturbed their 
peace, and the benevolent giver gave him employment in 


_ below me, at my lodgings. 


flight to a world of everlasting glory. — Youth's Friend. 








Morality. 








THE BEGGAR AND BANKER. 


“ Stand out of my way,” said a rough voice under my 
window, one day, as I sat musing over the bustling scenes 
** Your honor will please re- 
collect,” replied a sharp but somewhat indignant voice— 


' “your honor will please to recollect that I am a beggar, 


and have as much right to the road as yourself.” ‘ And 


* I am a banker,” was retorted still more angrily. Amused 


‘Well, then, my child, show me | 


at this strange dialogue, I leaned over the casement, and 


. beheld two citizens in a position which a pugilist would 


his occupation as a carpenter, enabling him to year an in- | 
dustrions family in comparative. happiness. This little ' 


girl is now the wife of a respectable tradesman of New 
York, and has reason to rejoice that she was born of pious 
parents, who had secured their daughter’s happiness by 
sending her to Sunday Schogl.— Banner of the Cooss. 








Benevolence. 











POOR EMMA. 


In the very severe weather which we had in the winter 
of 1841, I had been visiting one morning in a miserable 
part of the city. In one house, contrary to my usual cus- 
tom, I had begun my visits to the rooms in the cellars, and 
gradually ascended the house till I reached the garret. 
After I had visited eight families, I thought I had finished 
this house, when, on turning round, I saw aladder, which, 
in such dwellings, frequently leads to the roof, where pig- 
eons are kept, but sometimes to small apartments inhabit- 
ed by human beings. I climbed this ladder with some 
difficulty, for the place was very dark; and, on reaching 
the top, I saw the light shining through a keyhole, and 
immediately concluded there wag agother room inhabited. 


On knocking at the door, a very feeble voice told me to ' 


enter, when a scene presented itself to me, which I shall 
not soon forget. 
an old box, turned upside down, which served for a table. 
A peck measure, by the fire-place, had been used for a 
seat. There was no grate ; its place had been supplied by 
a few bricks, piled up on either side, with an old saucepan 
in the middle; and there was no fire, although the weath- 
er was intensely cold. An ineffectual attempt had been 
made to keep out the cold, by stopping up the broken 
panes of glass with rags and paper; but the snow, which 
had fallen heavily during the night, had drifted into the 
room very considerably. 

In a corner of this wretched apartment lay a little girl 
between twelve and thirteen years of age. Her name was 
Emma ——. Her bed consisted of some loose hay. She 
had no pillow, and a piece of tattered quilting was all her 
covering. It did not need asecond glance to perceive that 
Emma was very ill. On my first entrance into the room 
she was somewhat alarmed, but on my speaking kindly to 
her, and shaking up the hay to make her pillow a little 
softer, she became more composed. Sitting down on the 
peck measure beside her bed, I said to her, ‘‘ You are very 
ill, my dear.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied, “I think I am 
dying.” ‘* Where is your mother?” ‘‘ Mother is dead, 
sir.” ‘Where is your father?” ‘‘ Father is gone into 
the market to see if he can geta job.” ‘‘ Doyounot wish 
your father would come home, as you are so ill?” ‘‘ No, 
sir; father is such a wicked man—he swears so!” ‘“* Who 
told you it was wicked to swear?” Raising herself in the 
bed, she replied, with considerable energy, “‘O sir, my 
teacher taught me that when we lived in Dudley-court, 
and I went to a Sunday School.”’ In the course of con- 
versation, I soon perceived that Emma liad been taught the 


The furniture of the room consisted of | 


_ Dives and Lazarus as we pass. 


denominate squared, their countenances somewhat menac- 
ing, and their persons presenting a contrast at once ludi- 
crous and instructive. The one was a purse-proud, lord- 


. ly mannered man, apparently in silk, and protecting a car- 


case of nearly the circumference of a hogshead ; the other 
ragged and dirty, but an equally impudent and self-impor- 
tant personage ; and from a comparison of their counte- 
nances it would have puzzled the most profound M. D. 
which of their rotundities was stored habitually with good 
victuals and drink. 

Upon a close observation, however, of the countenancé 
of the banker, I discovered, almost as soon as my eye fell 
upon it, a line bespeaking something of humor, and awak- 
ened curiosity, as he stood fixed and eyed his antagonist ; 
and this became more clear and conspicuous when he low- 
ered his tone and said, “ How will you make right ap- 


' pear?” Said the beggar, ‘‘ Why listen a moment, and I 
' will teach you. 


In the first place do you take notice, 
God has given to me a soul and body just as good for all 
the purposes of eating, thinking, and drinking, and taking 
my pleasure as he has you—and then you may remember 
Then again, it is a free 
country, and here too, we are on equality—for you must 
know that here even a beggar’s dog may look a gentleman 
in the face with as much indifference as he would a broth- 
er. I and you have the same common master ; are equal- 
ly free; and live equally easy; are both travelling the 
same journey, bound to the same place, and have both to 
die and be buried in the end.” 

“But,” interrupted the banker, “‘ do you pretend there 
is no difference between a beggar and a banker?’ ‘“ Not 
in the least as to essentials. You swagger and drink winc 
in company of your own choosing—I swagger and drink 
beer, which I like better than your wine, in company which 


' | like better than your company. You make thousands a 


day, perhaps—I make shillings, perhaps; if you are con- 
tented, I am—we are equally happy at night. You dress 
in new clothes ; I am just as comfortable in my old ones, 
and have no trouble in keeping them from soiling; if I 


| have less property than you, I have less to care about; if 





fewer friends, I have less friendship to lose; and if I do 
not make as great a figure in the world, I make as great a 
shadow on the pavement; I am asgreat asyou. Besides, 
my word for it, I have fewer enemies, meet with fewer 
losses, carry as light a heart, and sing as many songs as the 
best of you.” 

** And then,” said the banker, who had all along tried 
to slip in a word edgeway, “is the contempt of the world 
nothing ?” 

‘“‘ The envy of the world is as bad as its contempt—you 
have, perhaps, the one, and I a share ofthe other. We 
are matched there, too. And besides, the world deals in 
this matter equally unjust with us both. You and I live by 
our wits, instead of living by our industry; and the only 
difference between us in this particular worth naming is, 
that it'costs society more to maintain you than it does me. 
I am content with a little, you want a great deal. Neith- 
er of us raise grain or potatoes, or weave cloth, or manu- 
facture anything useful; we therefore add nothing to the 
common stock,'we are only consumers, and if the world 
judge with strict impartiality, therefore, it seems to me, I 
would be pronounced the cleverest fellow.”’ 

Some passer-by here interrupted the conversation. The 
disputants separated apparently good friends, and I drew 
in my head ejaculating somewhat in the manner of Alex- 
ander in the play, ‘“‘Is there no difference between the 
beggar and the banker,” 

But several years have since passed away, and now both 
these persons have paid the last debt of nature. They 
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died as they lived, the one a beggar and the other a bank- 
er. I examined both their graves when I next visited the 
city. They were of a similar length and breadth—the 
grass equally green above each, and the sun looked as 
pleasantly on one as on the other. No honors, pleasures, 
or delights, clustered round the grave of the rich man. 
They were both equally deserted, lonely, and forgotten ! 
I thought, too, of the destinies that had passed ; of that 
state in which temporal distinctions exist not; temporal 
honors are regarded not. Where pride and all the cir- 
cumstances which surround this life never find admittance. 
Then the distinctions of time appeared, indeed, as an 
atom in the sunbeam, compared with those which are 
made in that changeless state to which they both had 
passed. 














Editorial. 





THE STINT. 


> 
BY REV. J. ALDEN, D. D. 


Business of importance called Mr. Alton away from his farm 
for a day in hoeing time. He told his son Edgar, a lad about 
twelve years old, that he must do what he could to keep the corn 
from suffering, as the weeds were growing very fast. 

Edgar requested his father to give him a stint, as it is called, 
that is, tell him how much corn he must hoe for his day's work. 
His father told him he might take ten rows across the field, five 
for the.forenoon, and five for the afternoon. If any part of the 
day remained after the ten rows were, hoed, Edgar was to em- 
ploy himself as he pleased. 

He entered upon his task with great vigor, and by nine o’clock 
he had completed four rows. He had only one more to hoe, and 
his forenoon’s work was done. 

Just as he began upon the fifth row, he was startled by the re- 
port of a fowling piece which was discharged close by his side. 
He looked up, and saw George Rowland, and his younger broth- 
er Albert, who were on a hunting excursion. 

“Come, Edgar, go a hunting with us, Albert is too young to 
carry that gun, and he never hits anything. If you will go with 
us, you may have his gun, and I have plenty of powder and 
shot.” 

“Tl go,” said Edgar, “if you will wait till I get this row 
hoed.” 

» “Oh, no, no, go now ; there would be no fun in waiting here 
While you hoe that long row; and besides all the birds and squir- 
rels will be gone to their nests and holes.” 

“ Father told me I must hoe five rows in the forenoon, and five 
in the afternoon.” 

“ No matter, you have hoed four, and you have only six more 
to hoe for all day. You can easily do that after we get back.” 

“ How long before we should get back ?” said Edgar, begin- 
ning to waver from his good purpose of doing his work in the 
proper time. 

“Oh not long. We won't go far. You will have plenty of 
time to hoe your rows after we getback. Come on,” and he took 
the gun from Albert who was glad to be relieved from the bur- 
den, and gave it to Edgar. Edgar took it, and looked all over 
it carefully as though he expected to find a written permission 
for him to leave his work. What he found I do not know; but 
the consequence was that he dropped his hoe, shouldered the 
gun, and followed George. 

They went intoa grove near the cornfield, and saw some squir- 
rels, towards which they pointed their guns, and discharged 
them; but without hitting anything but the bushes, As these 
had no feeling, it was a matter of little consequence. 

“I tell you what,” said George, “let us go to the big swamp; 
there are squirrels there, and they are not wild as they are here ; 
they dodge the shot so here, that there is no hitting them.” 

A squirrel in a tree right over his head set up a chattering as 
though he approved the proposition. George raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and took aim at him, but he lifted up one of his 
fore paws, as if challenging him to fire. He did so, and the 
squirrel leaped to another tree, and went off, as though he had 
said, “I won’t stay to see any more powder wasted.” 

The boys went to the swamp, which took them a great dis- 
tance from home. They wandered about in it, and got very 
muddy, and saw and shot ata great many squirrels and birds, 
but they were as good at dodging shot as those above mention- 
ed were, so that only two were killed. 

The afternoon was far advanced when Edgar reached home, 
exhausted and hungry. He could not go to his work till he had 
taken some food. He then went to the cornfield to do what 
should have been done Jong before. He had scarely reached the 
field, when a black cloud began to gather in the west, charged 
with wind and rain and electricity. It began to grow dark, and 
the thunder began toroll. Edgarhurried as for life, but he eould 
not get but two rows hoed before the tempest came upon him, 
and he was obliged to make the best of his way to the house. 
The rain fell till evening, and Edgar’s stint was unperformed. 

When his father came home, Edgar in reply to his inquiries, 
was constrained to tell him of his failure, and the cause of it. 
And to his credit it must be said, that he did not excuse his fault 
as much as boys are apt to do. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Allen, “I hope you will remember hence- 
forth never to defer business for the sake of lawful pleasures, 
much less for that which is unlawful: (for no boy ought ever to 

go a gunning without his parents’ express permission.) And 
there is a much more solemn lesson which it brings to mind; 


| that is, not to put off till a future time the great work for which 

life was given—not to put off repentance till manhood or old age. 
| The time may pass away unheeded, till at last ihe storm shall 
overtake you, and you shal] be unable to make your peace with 
| God. “ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” “Seek 
first the kingdom of God.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Carpinat Firower and other Tales, by J. Alden, D. D. 
author of tho “ Light-hearted Girl.” This is the second of a se- 
ries of volumes, of which “ The Light-hearted Girl,” was the first. 
A third Vol. will appear séon, Our readers who have perused 
the extracts we have made, from the latter work, will need no 
other recommendation of the “Cardinal Flower.” B. Perkins & 
Co. Boston, Publishers. 


Tue Sincer’s First Boox, consisting of simple Rules and 
Easy Music for Common Schools, By J. & H. Bird. Published 
by John Owen, Cambridge. We are pleased to see the progrefs 
which is made in Musical Instruction in Common Schools. Its 
effect on the minds of youth must be salutary, and in after life it 
is a source of innocent pleasure and usefulness. We welcome 
every effort to aid this good design. 
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LINES, 
On the Death of W. who died at Bloomingburg, Ohio, July 14, 1845. 
The happy death of this child, illustrates the value of religious 
instruction to children. “Those that seek me early shall find 
me.” W. was an early seeker; and six months previous to his 
death, he found the pearl of great price ; he lived right, and died 
happy. 8. 


Alas! dear child, too soon indeed, 
Thy tide of life has sped ; 

And all our fondly cherished hopes, 
Of joy! from thee have fled ! 
Bright hope of joy in futare years, 
Thy morn of promise gave ; 

But now the icy sward is laid, 
Upon thy early grave! 


The world moves on, thy little mates 
Are joyful now with play, ’ 
Nor heed that thou their favorite one, 
From earth has pass’d away ! 

A passing tear! a parting sigh! 

Their tender hearts may heave; 

But life is all too new to them, 

But transiently, to grieve ! 


Thy mother! O, thy mother’s love! 

How constant round thy bed, 

With throbbing heart! with trembling hand! 
She pillow’d oft thy head; 

But pain shall naar assail thee more, 

Nor sickness shatfé thy~brow ! 

We must not wish thee back again! 

For thou art happy now. 


Farewell, dear boy! Thy spotless life 
Was quickly o’er and past! 

Yet many a beam of light and joy, 

Were in thy pathway cast. 

Thy spirit was not destined here, 

A longer time to dwell! 

Farewell, dear Woodbridge! lovely child ; 
*Till God’s own time, farewell! 








Variety. 











WHAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN DO. 


The following incident is related in “ Campbell’s Letters from 
the South,” written by the poet Campbell, principally from Al- 
giers, in 1835. In February of that year, there was a dreadful 
storm of many days’ continuance, along the coast of Africa, bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, by which fourteen ships were 
wrecked at Bona and Bougia, and twenty before Algiers. Mr. 
Campbell states that nine sailors belonging to a Russian vessel, 
were drowned in his sight, and a French captain of artillery per- 
ished in bravely attempting to save them. After stating these 
and other circumstances, he thus proceeds: 

“ During these terrible days you may easily suppose that we 
had scarcely any othersubject of interest or conversation in Mr. 
John’s house, than the fate of our fellow creatures at sea. One 
of his beautiful little daughters, about seven years old, came to 
her mother in the crisis of the danger, and said, with tears in her 
eyes, “ Mamma, I wish to pray for these poor sufferers in the 
ships, but I do not know how to compose a prayer; do put words 
together for me, that I may get them by heart, and pray to God 
for the poor people.” 

The wisest man in the world could not have thought of any 











thing more suitable at such a time than to ask help of God; for 
none other but He can rule the raging of the sea, and say to the 
waves, “ Peace, be still.” Let children remember, that in times 
of the greatest distress there is one thing they can do for the af- 
flicted—they can pray for them. 
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GOOD FOR EVIL. 


A little boy came to his mamma one rainy afternoon, as he re- 
turned from school, and said, “‘ Mamma may I go just down the 
street with a little girl that goes to our school ?” 

She replied, “ No, my son, it rains.” 

He said, “ Why, ma, I must go.” 

“ Well, then,” said his mother, “ go, if you must.” 

On his return, she asked if the little girl was a favorite of his, 

He said, “ O, no; she treats me very ill, worse than any other 
scholar in school.” 

“Then why did you wish to go with her?” 

He said, “ You have taught ne that we must do good to them 
that despitefully use us, and she had a chair to take home, and I 
did not know of any other way to do her a kindness, so I thought 
I would carry it for her, and that would be rewarding good for 
evil.” —S. S. Advocate. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


Not long ago the minister of a dissenters’ meeting-house, near 
this town, failed to make his appearance at the hour appointed 
for the commencement of the service. The congregation waited 
patiently for some time, but still he came not; and anxiously 
they waited on, expecting that he would be seen ascending the 
pulpit, but still they waited in vain. They, however, remained 
quietly in their places, and scarcely a whisper broke the silence 
of the house of worship. At length a highly respeetable gentle- 
man of this town, seeing his son in the lower part of the chapel, 
and, no doubt, thinking it time to commence proceedings, called 
out “Tom!” ‘Tom responded, “ Yes, father!” ‘ Hadn’t we bet- 
tersing a hymn, Tom?” “Yes, father, I think so,” responded 
Tom. Accordingly a hymn was given out and sung. Still the 
minister did not appear, and the service come again to a dead 
stand still. The old gentleman above alluded to, however, came 
again to the rescue. Calling again toa relative, he said, “Hadn't 
some one better read a sermon?” I think so, was the reply, and 
forthwith the respondent, a sharebroker of this town, went into 
the vestry, found a sermon, ascended the pulpit, and read the dis- 
course with good emphasis and discretion.—London paper. 
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INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


The late Rev. Robert Heath, when an apprentice, slept with 
his master’s son, who every night, before he went to bed, retired 
into a corner of the room to read a portion of the Scripture, and 
commend himself to God in prayer. By this instance of piety, 
he was smitten with a consciousness of the impropriety of his 
own neglect of this important duty, and was constrained, from 
conscience, to kneel down, although he was altogether unac- 
quainted with the true nature of prayer. While on his knees, he 
was forcibly struck with the thought that God must not be mock- 
ed; and from that time he was desirous to engage solemnly in 
the sacred duty. Increasingly sensible of its great importance, 
he requested his young cormpanion to pray with him, and was 


thus led on, by gentle steps, to the knowledge and exporience 
of evangelical truth. - 











Woetry. 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
Willie, it is half-past eight, 
And I fear you will be late; 
Don’t forget your teacher’s rule, 
Take your hat and trudge to school. 


Mother, I am tired to day, 

Let me stay at home, I pray ; 

The air is warm, and close, and thick, 
And, really, I am almost sick. 


Your cheek is red, your eye is bright, 
Your hand is cool, your step is light; 
At breakfast time you ate your fill— 
How can it be that you are ill ? 








Mother. 


Willie. 


Mother. 


Willie. True, mother, I’m not ill enough 
To take my bed or doctor’s stuff; 
But yet at home pray let. me stay, 


I want to run about and play. 


Ah! that’s the thing. Now let me see, 
Next June you nine years old will be; 
And if you often stay at home, 

What of your learning will become? 


Mother. 


Willie. But just this once ; I shall not stay 
At home another single day. 
I do not think ’twill make a fool, 


To stay, just once, away from school. 


Stay once, and it is very plain, 
You’ll wish to do the same again, 
I’ve seen a little teazing dunce, 
Whose cry was always, just this once. 


A day’s but a short time, you know— 
I shall learn little if I go; 

Besides, I’ve had no time at all 

To try my marbles, and my ball. 


A stone a day wil] raise a tower— 
The bee gains little from a flower; 
Yet the hive is filled, the tower is done, 
If steadily the work goes on. 


Mother. 
Willie. 
Mother. 


Have you forgot that weary day 

You staid at home from school to play ; 
How often you went in and out, 

And how you fidgeted about ? 


Then think how gay you Jaugh and run, 
When school is o’er, and work is done. 
There’s nothing fills the heart with joy, 
Like doing as we should, my boy. 


Yes, mother, you are right, ’tis plain ; 
T shall not ask to stay again, 
I will not, no, not even for once, 
Leave school for play, and be a dunce. 
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Willie. 
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